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To all those deeply read and far travelled persons, who have 
made the astonishing discovery, that sublimity of genius is dis- 
played by an individual or a people, in proportion as he or they 
are attentive to the due rectification, and racking of their liquors 
for daily potation, and wh6 contend, that dishes of haut gott 
make the eater of them a man of bon gotit ; and that sauce piquante 
is the best incentive to a bon mot or lively repartee, will, all of 
them, be highly delighted in perusing a scientific. discourse on 
these matters, by Dr. Black, before the Mechanics’ Institution, 
Liverpool. The connection between national dishes and na- 
tional character is amusingly set forth by the Doctor, wise in 
gastronomy; and we can readily imagine what a capital picture 
would be made out of the group of his auditors, with eyes strain- 
ed and mouths distended, swallowing all the choice morceaux of 
fun, foolery, and fricasseed philosophy, which he, the master 
spirit, the Apician orator of the meeting, is so prodigally serving 
out to them. His delicate perceptions of the refinements of 
cookery would lead us to suspect, that the Doctor, though, as we 
shall see in the sequel, a most patriotic Scotchman, and evidently 
of the school of Dugald Stewart, as he shows by the title of his 
lecture,* had been a private pupil of the distinguished Monsieur 
Ude, who was cook to his late Royal Highness the Duke of York, 
and who dismissed Lord Sefton from being his master, because 
the latter thought proper to salt his own soup to his own taste. 


* Lecture on the Moral Influence of National Associations, exemplified in the 
Culinary Art of different Countries; delivered at the Mechanics’ Institution, by 
Dr. Black. Liverpool. 8vo. pp. 88. 1830. 
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276 Nattonal Cookery and Character. 


Apropos of soup! the Doctor discourses on this subject in the following dis- 
criminative vein. What will the French, with their innumerable potages, 
say to the confident assertion of the lecturer, that the Scotch are the only 
people whose soups constitute a national dish? 

“First, then, we shall discourse of soups in the most comprehensive form. 
We shall not, however, begin with beef-tea; nor does it form any part of our 
plan to discuss the merits of a lax plum-pudding, although we maintain, that 
any pudding, ina state of laxity, falls strictly, in scientific distinction, within 
the genus of soups. We propose to touch only the marrow of the subject: 
and, taking it up in an alimentary sense, to demonstrate the insufficiency of 
all the different sorts of soup to constitute either or any of them a national 
dish, with the exception of Scotch barley-broth, Scotch hotch-potch, and 
Scotch hare-soup. Certainly, it reflects no little honour on my countrymen, 
‘that nation of gentlemen,’ as his Majesty was pleased to style us, that, in 
addition to the peculiar delicacy of white puddings, and the ‘great chieftain 
o’ the pudding race,’ we should have invented three distinct and excellent 
kinds of soup. What better reason can be assigned for the intensity of our 
nationality? No other country can display such pot-luck.” 

Some surprise has been expressed at the Doctor’s omitting to mention 
that prime article of his national cookery, the singed sheep's head and trot- 
ters, of which, as we are told by an erudite reviewer, the Lacedemonian black 
broth was of a surety made. Passing from soups to roasting, Doctor Black 
very properly gives a recipe for the latter, which must have been extremely 
well relished by his auditors, who may be presumed, from their general ha- 
bits, to have readily appreciated its taste. It is thus: 

“To be short, the most approved method of roasting is, to place a portion 
of an inferior animal, secundum artem, horizontally on a spit, or vertically 
dependent by a string, in a situation to imbibe caloric.” 

He further illustrates this branch of his subject, by talking of members of 
Parliament being roasted ; of the Duke of Wellington being out of the frying 
pan into the fire; of Mr. Peel being on the tenter hooks, preparatory to 
being roasted, &c. | 

He seems to be equally happy in his definition of boiling, as he had been 
of roasting, when he says: 

“To boil is a very different process from roasting: it consists of immersing 
the material to be boiled, in water raised to the temperature of 210 degrees 
of Fahrenheit’s thermometer, which temperature many sound philosophers, 
of whom I am one, have agreed, is the extreme degree of caloric that can be 
imparted to water under simple atmospheric pressure.” 

But the Doctor must be somewhat at fault, in his learned cookery, when 
he asserts, that, in Homer’s time, boiling was not known. Surely, if we had 
all the great poet’s documents of the siege of Troy, from which he obtained 
materials for the Iliad, we should have several notices of the Grecian sol- 
diery cooking their victuals, vulgo, boiling their rations, in the hot springs 
near the Scamander, in order to save the time and trouble of making a roast 
or broil, especially on such days when the redoubtable Hector would threaten 
them with a sortie. 

Great as is the Doctor’s partiality for boiling, his enthusiasm displays itself 
to still greater advantage, when he touches on stewing. 
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National Cookery and Character. 277 


“To stew,” says he, “is the offspring of study and research; it deeply 
concerns the nutritive powers of potatoes, and enters more intimately into 
the principles of political economy, both as to properties and effects, than any 
other branch of gastronomy. We have known a cook in the kitchen of a 
late rotund friend, the Lord Provost of Glasgow, place a young pig, of tender 
age and beautiful in form, ina stew-pan. Heaven reward him for the re- 
sult! How any cook should have been permitted to live after-what then 
took place, is only to be explained by the corrupt state of the judicature. 
But it becomes us to observe, asa thing hitherto unnoticed in jurisprudence, 
that there is no law in any civilised country which inflicts a particular pun- 
ishment on a cook quad cook. He may steal, he may murder, he may 
Burke—but, save as a thief, a murderer, or a Burkeite, he is not amenable to 
any punishment.” 


The lecturer had before told his auditory, when speaking of the ingredi- 
ents of good soup, and of the importance of their skilful commixture, that “a 
cook is the most essential ingredient of all; and we would advise the alem- 
bic or pot not to be proceeded with until the culinary intelligence is at 
hand.” If housekeepers were required to wait for this “culinary intelli- 
gence,” we are afraid that there would be many fast days with the million. 
The opinion of Dr. Black, that the national dish indicates the habits, and, in 
4 measure, the genius of a people, shows an original mind, and places him far 
beyond Hippocrates or Montesquieu; so far, that we hope soon to see him 
represented, by his countryman Wilkie, in the act of pouring out to these 
great men “ fat brose from the lea side of the kail pot,” as both indicating his 
own superior skill, and the cause of the deficiencies in the views of the 
learned Greek and Gaul; since neither of them were acquainted with this 
elevating and ennobling broth. In future, we may presume, that Scotch 
brose will indicate rich humour and fun, as distinctly as attic salt does re- 
fiaed wit. The lecturer thus discourses on English pudding, as character- 
istic of English enterprise and commerce : 


‘Roast beef certainly is a simple substance, and it argues much for the 
plain, downright character of Englishmen, that they stand by it so stoutly 
a} a national dish. But plum-pudding, which is equally a national dish, re- 
markably illustrates the predilection of the nation for commerce and manu- 
factures. The plum-pudding has certainly for basis flour, mingled with 
bread—the indigenous produce of the country; it hath also suet, which, for 
the most part, is an English substance ; but the raisins, the currants, the nut- 
meg, the cinnamon, and all those other odoriferous spices, which are the con- 
stituent elements of the genius of plum-pudding, are of foreign extraction.” 


Scotchmen may well be proud of such an advocate as Dr. Black, who esta- 
blishes their claims to gentility and refinement through the kitchen, as thus: 
“Gentlemen are distinguished from the vulgar by many peculiarities ; but 
by nothing more than by the variety and delicacy of their. food; and it is 


owing to the variety and delicacy of the Scottish cookery, that the ingenious 
and refined character of my countrymen has chiefly arisen.” 


~ We do not know whether the testimony of Sir Walter Scott can weigh 
aught against the enthusiastic Doctor; but, if we remember right, that dis- 
tinguished man says, in his ‘St. Ronan’s Well,’ we believe, that it is an im- 
possible thing for a Scotchman to acquire the easy polished air and carriage 
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of a well-bred gentleman. We do not remember, at the moment, an in- 
stance in opposition to this opinion; but we do know the possessor of many 
a clear head and warm heart, whose home is, or has been, in bonnie Scot- 
land; and perhaps these qualities will go for something, even when compar- 
ed with the brilliant accomplishments of graceful bowing, courteous smiles, 
and the evolutions of the waltz and gallopade. 

If the patriotic ardour of the Doctor fills us with admiration and almost 
envy, for the gentility and cookery of his countrymen, we are, on the other 
hand, irresistibly led with him to pity the contrasted plainness and simplicity 
of dishing up among the Irish; if, as Milton says of shape, that dish ean be 
called, which dish is not. He expresses himself, on this subject, in the fol- 
lowing strain of pathos, only equalled by the rigid philosophy of his induction 
from the facts stated. 

“How can intelligence on general subjects be engendered by one idea ! 
That the Irish are a single-minded, simple people, is universally acknow- 
ledged. Can they be otherwise, when the whole extent of the most impor- 
tant action of life, which returns four times a day to their fellow-subjects, 
only occurs twice in the twenty-four hours, and sometimes not so often, te 
them !—we mean eating. Their cookery indicates their character: they 
boil their potatoes in a pot, because they have no other utensil; they take 
the door off its hinges, and make a table of it; on this they empty the con- 
tents of the pot, and, with a little salt in a saucer, they dip and eat. Oh, ye 
inhabitants of Great Britain—ye fellow-subjects of the poor Irish, reflect on 
this when ye are daintily at your covered tables, helping one another to po- 
tatoes with a spoon !” 

What a conclusion! Sterne himself could not have failed to be proud of 
it. The sympathizing interest of the reader is so artfully made to dwell, not 
on the meagre fare of the poor Irish; but on their hard fate in being obliged 
to take up a potato with the fingers, in place of, like their English fellow” 
subjects, helping one another with a spoon. af 

The national diet of the Welsh, and its effects, are thus described : 

“Bread and cheese and leeks are mountainous and primitive—in their na- 
ture exciting and astringent. Hence the Welsh have red complexions, anw 
are particularly irascible.” ’ 

But the Doctor seems to have reserved his powers of description for the 
French and their cookery. He furnishes another instance of the exceeding 
liberality and attention to accuracy with which John Bull speaks of his neigh- 
bour across the straits. 

“The French,” says the lecturer, “ who live on frogs and soup-maigre, are 
of a very different character. ‘The moral effect of soup-maigre is cooling 
and sedative ; and frogs being of a‘lively and agile nature, something of their 
agility is decomposed in the process of digestion, and incorporates itself with. 
the moral quality of the subject. But it must be observed, that the Frencl: 
are a refined people; that many different dishes affect their constitutional 
peculiarities; and that of all nations, it may be said of them, they alone have 
discovered or invented a new appetite. They have, by what king James J, 
calls the devil’s pot-herb, so used their olfactory nerves, that they have created 
a palate within their nostrils, and therefore, bating the vulgar abuse of frogs 


and soupe-maigre, we would say that snuff is the national dish of Louis Baboon. 
It is that which makes him so lively, so gesticularious, so frisky, so sneezing, 
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so sprightly. And if it were not for his beverage of water and sugar, no 
true Frenchman could walk the earth unless he had loaded feet; he would 
be flying in the air, and crying peste! and morbleu ! to all the soberer race 
of man.” 

The French must manage some gastronomic matters with uncommon se- 
crecy, especially in the affair of frogs; for, during twelve months spent in 
Paris, dining at table d’hote, restaurant, and en pension, we never had the 
good fortune to encounter a dish of frogs, bodily or fricasseed, or in any 
other minced or disguised form. To the general use of the beverage of eav 
sucrée, even among the exquisites of Paris, we can testify: nay more, we 
acquired a fondness for it ourselves. It is a good finisher to a cup of café au 
lait in the morning, and may even dispute the preference with a glass of par- 
fait amour, or some other liqueur, after the demte tasse of coffee in the after- 
noon ; especially should the season be summer, the month July, and the person 
not addicted to sipping distilled products. 

It is not to be supposed, that a lecturer in Liverpool, a city having such ex- 
tensive commercial intercourse with the United States, could overlook our 
national dishes; and accordingly the Doctor gives a peppering notice of our 
‘ sasses.’ 

“Tt is a vile democracy, that, of sasses: the peach, preserved by molasses 
or maple sugar, is reduced to an equality with the potato; with only this 
distinction, that the peach is long sass, and the potato short. Cucumbers 
are also federal in this union; so is pickled cabbage, and eggs that have been 
fried with ham. Upon the whole, the attempt to make sasses of such things 
must be regarded as a republican innovation, and the use of them is probabl 7 
the stimulus which makes the Americans so sharpset.” 

We pity, from our very palates, the ignorance of the lecturer on the sub- 
ject of American cookery: and we trust that, before he publishes another 
edition of his address, he will visit these States, and judge for himself of the 
excellence of such dishes as roasted ’possum, the rich savour of which 
as far surpasses the succulence of the famed roast pig of ‘Elia,’ as the climb- 
ing animal itself is superior in active cunning to the grovelling grunter ; 
and then our apple butter, and our cranberry sass, and our alligator steaks, 
and our squirrel, and terrapin, and clam soups, and our chowder, and Indian 
pudding, and pumpkin pie. National cookery indeed! why we have more 
of it brought out at a fourth of July barbacue, than all the Aldermen’s 
feasts, and Lord Provost’s dinners, with every appliance that roast beef, and 
plum pudding, and hotch potch, and singed sheep’s head, could give in the 
course of a century, to the liege subjects of his Britannic Majesty. The 
‘pepper pot,’ for which our own fair city of Philadelphia has been so long 
celebrated, is, in itself, so happy a union of vegetable and flesh ; and is, withal, 
so scientifically besprinkled with that condiment from which the dish ob- 
tains its name, and is so gustful a blending of soup and solid as must place 
it immeasurably, that is, past all taste, above the Scotch hotch potch or Spa- 
nish Olla Podrada, or any other dish of which the older nations of the world 
are wont to make such boast. Of the powers of pepper-pot, for quickening 
the intellect to all kinds of curious inquiry, we cannot give a better proof, 
than simply to state, that"it is no unusual thing to see, in our streets, a tin 
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or board, on which, in full round letters, and sometimes, also, in strange chi- 
rography, are to be seen this announcement: “ Pepper-pot—lIntelligence 
office.” We defy Dr. Black to give a parallel instance of such an intimate 
connection,‘ we may say, philosophic association, between cookery and letters; 
between a national dish and national curiosity. 


SKETCHES OF HOFWYL.* 
Physical Education. 


Puysica, Epucation occupies a most important place in the 
system of Hofwyl. Its object is to secure that vigour of body which 
es indispensable to the performance of other duties, and that permanent 
strength of constitution, without which there is little hope of happiness 
or usefulness. It is justly regarded as the basis of success in other 
branches of education — the only means of insuring to the pupil 
the power of employing, in future life, the acquisitions which he 
makes at so great an expense of time and labour. [or those who 
have not felt the sad evidence of this, in years of debility, it is 
sufficient to point to the numbers of literary men who are an- 
nually obliged to abandon their pursuits, either partially or en- 
tirely, because the body is incapable of sustaining the mind in its 
efforts. ‘They need only observe the multitude of others, who, 
with ample intellectual preparations, maintain with difficulty an 
artificial and painful existence, and whose physical debility pre- 
vents them from exploring depths of science, and soaring to heights 
of speculation, which they feel to be within their grasp, but pant 
in vain to reach. 

This object was of course a prominent one with Fellenberg in 
the choice of a situation. Entirely removed from the unhealthy 
influences of a large town, Hofwy] is situated upon an elevation 
which is swept by every wind. Its absolute height above the 
level of the sea is about 1600 feet. The cold is severe in winter, 
and the climate has that variable character which belongs to 
every elevated region. Such a situation may not be favourable: 
for those who have come to maturity under a milder sky; but I 
am inclined to believe that it is best adapted to form a constitu- 
tion capable of resisting the frequent and rapid changes of most 
countries in the temperate zone. The pupils are accustomed to 
go out in all weathers bareheaded; I seldom saw an overcoat 


* American Annals of Education and Instruction, and Journal of Literary In- 
stitutions. Vol. I. Part II. No. III. Among numerous and instructive articles in 
this valuable journal, is a series of letters on the system of education pursued by 
Fellenberg, at Hofwyl. We have selected the letter on Physical Education for 
present insertion. That on Exercise and distribution of time will be given in 
our next number. 
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used; and yet they enjoy vigorous and almost uninterrupted 
health, with the exception of those little indispositions belonging 
to every cold climate. A native of the French West Indies ar- 
rived there during my residence, who had many symptoms of a 
pulmonary complaint. It was not without many apprehensions 
that I saw him placed in the Agricultural School, partaking of 
its homely fare and accommodations, in a severe season. I saw 
him two years afterwards, with a countenance indicating compa- 
rative health, and a frame possessing a good share of vigour. 

The principal means of physical education employed, may be 
reduced to pure air, a suitable diet, regular exercise and repose, and 
the proper distribution of time. In the Agricultural School, the 
very nature of the establishment furnishes all that is necessary. 
In the higher schools, artificial means must be provided to counter- 
act an artificial excess of intellectual life, in order that the rich may 
enjoy an equal opportunity to secure the first blessings of this life. 

Every method is employed to induce, and even to compel, the pupils 
to spend much of their time in the open air. Extensive. play- 
grounds—small garden spots appropriated to their use—a collec- 
tion of all the implements for labour and amusement, both for 
winter and summer—a wood which serves asa retreat in the hot 
season, and in which they often receive their lessons in natural 
history, and the habit of observing and describing the objects they 
see—all serve as means and motives for the enjoyment of the 
open air. A very large riding school serves as a place forsexer- 
cise in bad weather. They are also as absolutely required to leave 
their rooms and occupations during the hours‘of relaxation, as to be 
present during the hours of study. Indisposition is the only excuse 
admissable in either case. 

But no less care is taken on a subject too often neglected, but 
even perhaps more important. I mean in providing for the purity 
of the air in the rooms where they study and sleep, and in which, 
agreeably to the present modes of education, they must pass the 
greater part of the twenty-four hours. The dormitories and 
rooms for study and for recreation are large and airy to a degree 
which would usually be deemed luxurious. They are thrown 
open when the pupils are absent from them, and the most scru- 
pulous neatness is preserved, that nothing may be suffered to taint 
the air. During winter they are warmed by earthen stoves, with 
tubes for heated air, which preserve a moderate, but uniform and 
agreeable temperature ; and do not admit that alternate and ex- 
cessive heating and cooling, which are connected with the ordi. 
nary methods of warming apartments. Above all, there is none 
of that wretched economy which sacrifices health and vigour of 
constitution, to calculations of space and convenience ; or to the 
mercenary plan of collecting the greatest possible number of pu- 
pils in a small space. 
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Vaccination. 


VACCINATION. 


At the present season of the year, a few plain remarks in answer to the 
leading objections which are still urged by many parents against vaccination, 
may not be unappropriate, or without a beneficial effect. 

Many refuse or neglect to submit their children to this operation, alleging 
that the protection it affords against the small-pox is uncertain, inasmuch as 


‘numerous cases of this disease have occurred after vaccination had been 


satisfactorily performed. 

This objection ought not to be allowed any weight. The great majority 
of those who have been successfully vaccinated have, under every possible 
exposure to the contagion of small-pox, entirely escaped an attack of that 
disease, even in its mildest form. But even of those in whom a modified 
form of small-pox has occurred, there is not, so far as we are aware, any 
well authenticated instance of its being accompanied in its progress by danger- 
ous symptoms of any duration ; of its proving fatal, disfiguring the countenance, 
or, like genuine small-pox, leaving after it tedious and disgusting diseases. 
Even were it otherwise, the same, and much more, may be said of small-pox 
inoculation. The very objection we are considering was raised against the 
latter on its first introduction; and it is a well known fact, that a multitude 
of examples have occurred, in which small-pox has attacked certain persons 
twice, or even thrice ; the second attack being often of the confluent kind, 
and destroying life. There is scarcely a disease, one attack of which ren- 
ders the system for ever afterwards secure against the possibility of its recur- 
rence.” It is universally admitted that the plague has frequently attacked 
the same persons many times: and that the whooping-cough, mumps, and 
scarlet fever, have occurred in the same individual oftener than once, is 
rarely denied; while Dr. Baillie, an English physician of the clearest and 
most unbiassed judgment, has lately described eight examples of the recur- 
rence of measles. That the small-pox was governed by the same genera] 
rules, was never doubted, until Innoculation and Vaccination became subjects 
of medical feud. The frequent occurrence of small-pox in those who have 
already suffered an attack of the disease, can‘no longer, however, be a matter 
of dispute. 

The perfect protection afforded to the systems of those who have been sub- 
jected to vaccination, is evinced by the following facts. In the year 1813, a 
report was published by the Imperial Institution of France, stating that 
2,671,662 subjects had been successfully vaccinated in France, of whom 
only seven had afterwards taken the small-pox; and it is added, that the 
well authenticated instances of persons taking the small-pox after innocu- 
lation, are proportionably far more numerous. Into the Foundling Hospi- 
tal of London, vaccination was introduced in the year 1801; and though 
the children have been sometimes intentionally exposed to the contagion of 
small-pox, yet, in 16 years, only one slight case has been noticed in which 
the latter disease was suspected to have occurred. In the York milita- 
tary asylum there has been the same success. The National Vaccine Es- 





























Vaccination. 283 
tablishment of Great Britain was founded in the year 1809, and in eight 
years, to January 1817, there had been vaccinated by the surgeons of this 
institution, in London and its vicinity, 34,369 persons; and although the 
small-pox had been constantly prevalent, yet at that period only four of the 
above number were known to kave contracted the small-pox, which is about 
one in 8592 cases; and in these four, the disease appeared in a -mitigated 
form, unattended with danger. Dr. Luder, of Altona, states, that of 234,959 
persons subjected to vaccination in Holstein, from the year 1801 to 1822, 
only two individuals had been affected with small-pox, so late as the year 
1824; while in the same period of time, only one person had been attacked 
by modified small-pox, out of 447,605 who were vaccinated in the kingdom 
of Denmark. 

From these and other authentic facts, it is quite certain that failure in the 
protective powers of vaccination, when the process is regular, and the con- 
stitution fully influenced, is exceedingly uncommon; and as the vaccine and 
variolous infection coincide in so many points, it is perhaps safe to conclude, 
that the former will never fail to prevent the small-pox, except in those pe- 
culiar habits which are susceptible of contracting small-pox oftener than 
once.* 

A second objection frequently made to vaccination, is, that where it has 
apparently afforded security against small-pox, during the first years of in- 
fancy, as far as seven years; yet, that after that period, the individual is 
liable again to the small-pox, and that numbers then do contract it. 

We are sorry to find that a few physicians have given in to this erroneous 
opinion. The examination of a large mass of facts, has convinced us that it 
is totally unfounded. The cases of modified small-pox, which have appeared 
in those who have been vaccinated, occurred at almost every period after 
vaccination. from a few weeks to many years. The adult, vaccinated in his 
youth, has been found as effectually to withstand the contagion of small-pox, 
under an equal degree of exposure, as the infant that had been subjected to 
vaccination but one year previously. When placed fully under the influence of 
vaccine virus, parents may rest assured that no lapse of time will impair the 
security it affords to their offspring against the fata! effects of small-pox. 

The third objection to vaccination is, that in particular subjects, attempts 
to vaccinate often fail, even when frequently repeated; and that all such 
subjects are exposed to the small-pox, and, generally, in the end take it. 

The cases in which vaccination cannot be communicated by means of fresh 
matter, and by a skilful operator, are extremely rare indeed. The objection 
therefore, is of very little weight. Even when a case does occur in which 

is resisted every attempt to communicate the vaccine infection, it will almost 
always be found that if innoculation for the small-pox should be attempted, 
the same result would follow. The skins of some individuals of languid cir- 
culation, will resist almost any kind of stimulant; and it is only where a 
certain degree of susceptibility exists in the skin, that either innoculation or 
vaccination will, in ordinary phraseology, take. 

* Plumbe on Vaccination. London, 1831. 
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The fourth objection to vaccination, is, that it entails a variety of cutane- 
ous diseases on the child, and, in the language of the objectors, bad humours. 

The same objection, and with a greater degree of propriety, was made 
against inoculation for small-pox in 1746. In the Royal Metropolitan In- 
firmary for children, of London, no case of cutaneous disease has been ob- 
served after vaccination, where other distinct causes could not be ascertain- 
ed; although the prejudice on the part of the parent is commonly enough 
noticed. If we examine the characteristics of the cutaneous diseases of 
children, and notice the age at which they most commonly make their ap- 
pearance, we shall find little ground indeed for suspicion that they are in- 
duced by the introduction of vaccine matter into the circulation. The period 
commonly chosen for vaccination is from six weeks to three months after 
birth, when the infant is generally at the breast, when, therefore, it is pro- 
tected in a great degree against the evils of over-feeding and improper food, 
and when the irritation of teething is yet distant. To one or other of these 
causes the majority of the eruptive diseases of children are undoubtedly re- 
ferrible ; and as these do not generally come into operation til] after vacci- 
nation has been performed, it is not a matter of surprise, that credulous mo- 
thers should be often led to connect them together as cause and effect. 
“ The child’s skin was free from the slightest speck till it was vaccinated,” 
is the common assertion; al] other probable causes are lost sight of; and even 
though the disease ot the skin may not have made its appearance until many 
months after vaccination, yet the opinion is often pertinaciously adhered to. 
To the candid and unbiassed, it may be sufficient to say, finally, that medical 
men neither know nor suspect any cutaneous affection, or bad humour, to 
spring from vaccination, beyond a trifling rash, which now and then shows 
itself during the progress of the vesicle on the arm to maturity, and disap- 
pears spontaneously. 


INFLUENCE OF EMPLOYMENTS ON HEALTH. 


From a work recently published in London, on the influence 
exerted by various occupations over the health and longevity of 
those engaged in them,* it is our intention to present to our read- 
ers, from time to time, copious extracts. The important facts 
and cautions conveyed by these to every class of society, will, we 
are persuaded, render them peculiarly acceptable at the pre- 
sent time. The author, Mr. Thackrah, appears to have studied 
the subject with great attention, and we are pleased to find that 
the results of his investigations are confirmatory of the important 


* The effects of the principal arts, trades, and professions, and of civic states 
and habits of living, on health and longevity : with a particular reference to the 
trades and manufacturers of Leeds; and suggestions for the removal of many of 
the agents which produce disease, and shorten the duration of life. By C. Turner 
Thackrah. London 1831]. 
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truths in relation to the subject of hygiene, which, from the com- 
mencement of this journal, it has been our object to inculcate. 

The observations of Mr. Thackrah have more immediate re- 
ference to the inhabitants of Leeds. ‘The same causes, however, 

will produce every where the same effects. 

For the convenience of his inquiry, the author has divided the 
inhabitants of Leeds and its immediate neighbourhood, into four 
great classes, viz: 1. Operatives. 2. Dealers. 3. Master Manu- 
facturers and Merchants, and, 4. Professional men. In examin- 
ing the state of these seve1 vally, he adverts to the atmosphere they 
breathe—the muscular exercise they take—the postures of the 
body they maintain—the variations of temperature and humidity 
to which they are exposed—their diet and habits of life; and 
finally, in some classes, the state of mind. 

He commences with those whose occupations are most favour- 
able to health, and, Ist of those, whose employments are of an 
active kind, and carried on chiefly in the open air. 


Butcuers stand at the head of this division. They are much in the open 
air, and take strong exercise. Most of the masters ride on horseback to the 
neighbouring markets, and often traverse the surrounding country to buy 
cattle. They are well known to ride fast, and to take often long journeys. 

Drovers of Cattle for the butchers, though their action is generally less 
violent, have great distances to travel. They walk 20, 30, or 40 miles a 
day. Butchers, and the Slaughter-men, their wives, and their errand-boys, 
almost all eat fresh-cooked meat, at least twice a day. They are plump and 
rosy. They are generally also cheerful and good-natured. Neither does 
their bloody occupation, nor their beef-eating, render them savage, as some 
theorists pretend, and even as the English law presumes. They are not sub- 
ject to such anxieties as the fluctuations of other trades produce ; for meat is 
always in request ; and butchers live comfortably in times as well of general 
distress as of general prosperity. They are subject to few ailments, and 
these the result of plethora, or overfulness of blood. 

The atmosphere of the slaughter-house, though sufficiently disgusting, does 
not appear to be at all injurious to health. The mere odours of animal sub- 
stances, whether fresh or putrid, are not apparently hurtful; indeed, they 
seem to be often decidedly useful. Consumption is remarkably rare among 
the men employed in the slaughter-house. If we see a phthisical youth in 
the fraternity, we shall generally find that his parents, aware of an heredi- 
tary disposition to consumption, brought him up to the business with the hope 
of averting this formidable malady. The atmosphere of the slaughter-house 
is moreover less susceptible of those natural changes, which produce epi- 
demics. From this circumstance, conjoined with their diet and habits of 
life, butchers are less subject than those of some other trades, to diseases of 
the bowels. ‘To the same favourable combination, we attribute their com- 
parative exemption from diseases, considered as infectious or contagious. Of 
520 patients taken tothe House of Recovery in this town, during the last 
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year, only one was a butcher, and his was a case not of typhus, but of simple 
fever.* 

Notwithstanding the favourable circumstances in which butchers are placed, 
longevity is not greater in them, than in the generality of employments. I 
suspect it is even shorter than among most other men, who spend as much 
time in the open air. Butchers in fact live too highly, not too highly for 
temporary health, but too highly for long life. Congestion of blood, affecting 
chiefly the vessels of the abdomen and head, shortens the lives of numbers 
who are plump, rosy, and apparently strong.+ The preventive is obvious. 

CatTrLe anD Horsr Deraters, leading an active life in the open air, are 
generaliy healthy, and would be almost exempt from ordinary maladies, were 
it not for their habit of drinking. Wet and cold would rarely produce even 
temporary ailment to temperate men in an employment so conducive to 
vigour. Horse-dealers’ grooms or riders are asickly setof men. Their ap- 
pearance indicates those diseases of the stomach and liver which result from 
a debauched and irregular life. 

Fisumoneers, who bring fish from the coast, are of course greatly exposed 
to the weather. They are not, however, subject to rheumatism or other in- 
flammatory disease. Generally hardy and temperate, they enjoy health, and 
attain considerable age. Different is the state of the retailers of fish, in 
towns. These are often addicted to dram-drinking, and are consequently 
sickly and short-lived. 

Cart-Drivers, though exposed to atmospheric vicissitudes, are healthy in 
proportion to their temperance and the nourishment they take. Their wages, 
however, are low; they are often indifferently fed; and many, particularly 
among the coal-leaders, congregate and spend at the alehouse that money, 
which would be better employed in buying solid food. The attention of mas- 
ters might do much to correct the evil. 

Lasovurers in Huspanpry, SAND LEADERS, AND MEN EMPLOYED ON THE 
Roaps, would be healthy, were their means of subsistence adequate to their 
wants. A man who has himself, his wife, and family to support on twelve 
or sixteen shillings a week, cannot be well fed. Hence this body of men 
are far less robust in figure, than we should expect from the nature of their 
employ. They are subject to disorders of the digestive organs, and general: 
ly suffer also greatly from epidemics. 

Brickmakers, with the advantage of full muscular exercise in the open 


* Dr. Tweedie, in his late publication on Fever, has a similar remark : 
“ Though almost every description of mechanics has been at some period or other 
admitted last year into the Fever Hospital, I do not recollect a single instance of 
a butcher being sent to the establishment.” 


+ My very intelligent friend, Dr. Murray, of Scarborough, concurs in the state- 


“ment relative to Butchers. ‘ The high living of Butchers assuredly leads to ple- 


thora and premature dissolution.” He adds—‘ Thus coal meters, &c. of London, 
rarely, if ever, attain the age of forty, though men remarkable for muscular bulk 
and strength. They work most laboriously, perspire immensely, and supply such 
waste by extraordinary and almost incredible potations of porter, which ultimate- 
ly, without much positive and actual intemperance, brings on irregularities of 
the digestive system, structural changes, and death.” 
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air, are subject to the annoyance of cold and wet. These, however, appear 
little, or not at all, injurious. Brickmakers, half naked, and with their bare 
feet in the puddle all day, are not more liable to catarrh, pnuemonia, and 
rheumatism, than men whose work is under cover and dry. Of twenty-two 
orickmakers of whom we made personal inquiry, only one had been affected 
with rheumatism, or could state himself subject to any disease. A}l declare 
that neither rheumatism, nor any inflammatory complaint, is frequent among 
them. Individuals of great age are found at the employ. 


CHAISE-DRIVERS, PosTILLions, STAGE-COACHMEN, and GUARDS OF COACHES, 
with an equal advantage of fresh air, are differently situated in reference to 
exercise. Postillions, of course, have great and continued exertion ; but the 
kind is objectionable. Their position on the saddle is bad, and they use the 
arms unequally ; hence curvature of the spine. They are moreover said by 
Morgagni to be particularly subject to a diseased condition of the principal 
artery of the body. The drivers of chaise and hackney-coaches have more 
moderate and equal exercise ; but their position subjects them to a swelling 
of the artery in the ham. They, as well as postillions, suffer from irregular 
living, and the habit of frequent potation. They are subject to disorders of 
the head and the stomach. Still worse is the state of stage-coachmen and 
guards. With an equal or greater degree of intemperance, they have less 
muscular exercise to counteract its effects. In addition to morning sickness, 
and other affections, indicating disease of the stomach, they have the veins 
of the abdomen overloaded ; then those of the head ; finally apoplexy and palsy. 

The atmospheric vicissitudes to which all drivers are exposed, are thought 
to produce rheumatism and inflammation of the lungs. I conceive, however, 
that these diseases would rarely occur to abstemious men. It is intemper- 
ance which gives the susceptibility to such maladies; and it is intemper- 
ance which produces those fatai affections which we have just men- 
tioned. I scarcely need add, that the whole class is short-lived. They gen- 
erally die before they reach the age of 50. Among all the Leeds men, we 
could find only three individuals who are old, and two of these have the 
character of great temperance. 

Gentlemen’s coachmen often suffer from excess of nourishment: they eat 
more than they work. Having often to wait for their masters,—to use Dr. 
Good’s phrase,—* They fill up their time, by filling up their stomach.” 
They also take ale too frequently. “And from these united causes, they be- 
come plethoric, have the venous systems congested, and the secretions con- 
sequently impeded. The fault of these men, though much less than the 
dram-drinking practised by their brethren of the stage, certainly tends to the 
production of gout, and serious affections of the brain. 


Coacu-Bui.pers may be divided into three classes, carpenters, smiths, 
and painters. In the first, the only injurious circumstance is the common 
atmospheric impurity of a town. The men work in open sheds, have full 
and varied muscular exertion, and are temperate in their habits. They are 
consequently healthy, and frequently attain advanced age. The smiths are 
often drunken, and neglect their work for days at once. ‘They labour, con- 
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sequently, under disorder of the digestive organs, and die comparatively : 
young. The painters, steady in their habits, suffer, though in a less degree, 
from the disorders which we shall have to notice when we speak of house- 
painters. 

Carpenters, Joiners, WHEELWRIGHTS, and MILLWRIGHTS, appear to 
receive no injury from their respective employments. I must state, however, 
that although temperate millwrights are healthy, and continue their employ 
to a great age, often even to that of 60, there is another class, who fit up the 
shafts and wheels to convey the power from the steam engine to the ma- 
chinery, and who suffer from their debauched habit of life. These men earn 
high wages; take much of that pernicious compound called ale, and some- 
times even drams in addition, and are moreover off work at the pothouse two 
or three days in the week. Such men, of course, are unhealthy and short- 
lived. 

Coorers have good muscular exercise. When lads enter the employ, the 
stooping posture affects the head: and the noise, the hearing. This, indeed, 
is often permanently, though not greatly, impaired. ‘The men are annoyed 
also by pain in the loins, the result of posture. On the whole, the employ- 
ment is healthy. 

Ropemakers, though they have exercise in the open air, suffer incon- 
venience from their stooping posture. <A similar observation applies to 
GARDENERS. 

Paviers are well known to have strong muscular exercise in the open air 
of the town. Though exposed to the weather, they are not subject to acute 
diseases. Their chief complaint is pain in the loins, which increases with 
theirage. It is probably the effect of long standing and labour. Though 
addicted to dram-drinking, they often live to an advanced period. 








ADDRESS OF ROBERTS VAUX.* 


I am sensible, gentlemen, of the distinction, and the corresponding re- 
sponsibility, that belong to the office, which the society has been pleased to 


confer upon me. The first, I need not affirm, was wholly unsought; and if | 
i were merely to consult my own convenience, I would much rather avoid 
the last. When informed of my election, I expressed a wisi: to decline ac- i 
cepting the station; but the solicitations of several judicious citizens, have t 
induced me to forego my own opinions and views in this respect, and I come ' 


into your presence to undertake the fulfilment of the trust, which has been 
so unexpectedly and undeservedly assigned me. 

Perhaps few objects, toward the achievement of which, the powers of the 
human mind are more important—few applications of the moral and christian 
energies, more praise-worthy, than those which engage our attention, as 
members of this association. Language cannot fully portray the anguish, 


* On accepting the office of President of “the Pennsylvania Society for Dis- 
couraging the Use of Ardent Spirits.” 
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and the guilt,—and calculation must fail in the attempt to reckon the waste, 
which flow from the habit of intemperance. It would also be as difficult to 
estimate, and to describe, the good, which would proceed from preventing 
the formation of that deplorable habit, or by assisting to conquer it, when it 
may have unhappily gained dominion over any of our fel!sw men. 

Among the lessons of my childhood, my mind was directed to the published 
sentiments of the excellent, and truly honourable Anthony Benezet, who 
was certainly one of the first men, if not the very first man, who had the 
moral courage, more than half a century ago, to warn the world against the 
seductive influence and debasing effects of ardent spirits. My judgment has 
always sanctioned the doctrines which were taught by that devoted philan- 
thropist, and as they united with the opinions proclaimed when this society 
was organized, a few years since, I most cheerfully assisted in its early 
deings. : 

Much subsequent observation, and reflection upon the nature of our efforts, 
have, however, convinced me, that our true course is to endeavour to con- 
vince the understandings of men, that their physical and mental health, and 
consequent happiness, will be best promoted by abstaining wholly from the 
use of stimulating drinks. To that object, therefore, I would invoke your 
most serious attention, and urge the application of your utmost resolution 
and strength. 

Having thus briefly and candidly avowed my sentiments, it will be unne- 
cessary to assure you of my disposition tc co-operate with the society in all 
measures which shall seek, by argument and persuasion, to accomplish that 
noble end. 

In the transaction of the details of business, I shall anxiously endeavour to 
promote harmony, and diligence, and punctuality, which are alike essential 
to the success of our disinterested purposes. 


Abstinence among Seamen.—We have recently learned the fact, that in some of 
our vessels of war, the entire crew, and in others a large portion, have ceased to 
draw their allowance of grog. A captain of a merchant ship, just on the point of 
departure from this port for England and China, has shipped his men with the 
express understanding that no grog is to be allowed them. He has taken a few 
gallons with him, to be used in case of sickness. This last provision, however 
requisite it may seem to this gentleman, will, we are persuaded, be little called 
for. We suspect that, independently of his own personal experience, he was in- 
fluenced to abandon in his ship the distribution of spirit to his men, by his having 
observed that a person on a former voyage, who obtained spiritous liquor surrepti- 
tiously, and used it freely and regularly, had frequent attacks of sickness, which the 
sufferer called bilious. On the misconduct of this individual being detected, he was 
not permitted to use any spirit whatever, not even the customary ship-allowance. 
The consequence was, that during the remainder of the voyage, and it was a long 
one, he was in excellent health, and entirely exempt from all his bilious attacks. 


Temrerance Apvocate.—A weekly paper, published at Sandy Hill, Washington 
county, New-York. Nos. 12.—We have to reproach ourselves for not having 
sooner noticed this excellent paper, which so well deserves its title. It was com- 
menced in support of the principle of entire abstinence, not only from distilled, but 
from all fermented liquors, and has been continued with zeal, perseverance, and 
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judgment, in the same noble course. If they who are themselves satisfied that 
men are healthier and happier by a restriction to water for habitual use, would 
just pay their fellow citizens the compliment of supposing that a knowledge of 
facts and plain irresistible arguments, based on facts, will produce general con- 
viction, similar to what they themselves entertain on the subject, the cause of 
temperance would be even still more prosperous than it now is.—* I drink nothing 
but water myself,” we sometimes hear an amiable moralist say—“ and I believe it 
would be better for mankind, if every person were to do the same. But you must 
not stretch the cord too tight—you must not ask thé people generally to abstain 
from all kinds of exhilirating drinks.” And why must we not? What does the 
argument or the caution amount to? Simply this—thet some of us have so much 
self-love, as to suppose that we alone are accessible to the lessons of common 
sense and experience, or so much timidity, as to be afraid of angry or ill-natured 
replies, when we advise the people to a course of temperance and abstinence, 
‘which we know and feel, from daily experience, to be the safest, wisest, best. Let 
such timid philanthropists be reassured. The common sense of their fellow citi- 
zens at large is fully equal to an understanding of the merits of the case; and 
they are as fully prepared as the present select few, when it is properly under- 
stood, to benefit themselves, by acting up to the maxims which are involved in it. 
Mr. Graham’s success in this city is confirmation strong of this point. We are 
glad to have such able coadjutors in the good cause as the editor of the Temper- 
ance Advocate, and the contributors to its columns. The people throughout the 
country will, we fondly trust, give their countenance and support to a paper in 
which their best interests are advocated. 





Tue Cuurcuman.—This is the title of a weekly paper, lately commenced in the 
city of New-York, under the editorship of the Rev. John U. Curtis, A. M. of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. Without our pretending to any theological lore, a 
knowledge of which is happily not necessary for a due appreciation of the gene- 
ral merits of this periodical,—we may be allowed to say, that the division of sub- 
jects in it is such, as to admit of all the variety compatible with subdued Chris- 
tian taste; and the manner in which they are discussed and narrated, cannot fail 
to exert a benign influence on the reader, as well from the prospect which it holds 
out to him of an augmentation of his store of literary knowledge, as of an increase 
of his piety. Such headings of particular departments of the “ Churchman” as 
Offices for the Sick—the Antiquary—Biographical Sketches—Biblical Criticism— 
Travels, will illustrate our meaning, and bear us out in our favourable opinion of 
the liberal scope, and good effects of the work. 





Our Neicunovurnoop; or Letters on Horticulture, Natural Phenomena, and Do- 
mestic Economy. New-York. E. Bliss, 111 Broadway. 1831. pp. 332, 12mo.—We 
have just received this interesting work—a hurried glance over the pages of which, 
makes us anticipate a large share of pleasure and instruction, on a more regular 
perusal. The authoress is, we know, every way equal to the task she has undertaken. 
She speaks not from books, and at second hand, but from actual observation, and after 
much communings with nature. Her contributions in various journals to Horti- 
culture and matters of rural economy in general, are well and advantageously 
known. ‘To the rural portion of our population, the present work will prove pe- 
culiarly acceptable and useful ; and those who shall leave the city to rusticate for 
a part of the ensuing season, on highways or by-ways, will find in it much to keep 
up that love of the country, which, often began in mere romance, soon fails, unless 
nurtured by various and instructive observation of the objects and scenes by 
which they are surrounded. 





The Publisher of the Journal of Health is about to put to press a work to be 
entitled Catechism of Physiology, which will contain a brief, but comprehensive, 
description of the organs and functions of the human body ; and of the manner in 
which they reciprocally influence each other. While accuracy will not be lost 
sight of, the subjects will, at the same time, be treated of in such a manner, as to 
place them clearly before the mind of the general reader. 
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